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INTRODUCTION 



JOHN PARKHILL 

Director, Metropolitan Toronto Library Board 
The obsequies marking the end of ORTSG were fully as lively as its life, 
and the symposiim that marked the end was characterized above all by a concerned 
eloquence that ranged from the regional through the academic, the metropolitan, 
the pastoral, and the scholarly, in a five-sided look at the need for co-operation 
and the development of a network library system in Ontario. 

PETER PAULSON brought news from New York, which never ceases to amaze 
us neighbours by the variety and fecundity of experiments and ideas being tried 
on state, regional, and community levels. Their continued sharp scrutiny of 
library practices, and the Influence of the computer, have, on the one hand, 
produced a flood of surveys and reports, and, on the other, have severely reduced 
the number of small. Inadequate, but Independent units that still characterize 
our own operations. Technical services seem chiefly to have benefited. 

DON REDMOND ably drew together, in brief compass, the diverse strands 
of Influence on the contemporary university library — widening scope of service, 
student power, surveys and reports, needs of users. Particularly heartening to 
us non-university auditors is the fact of cooperation between his own library and 
other Ontario university libraries. New York reference and research centres, the 
Lake Ontario Regional Library System, the Kingston Public Library, a local high 
school. "Who" indeed "then is my bibliographic neighbor?" he asks. 

JOHN DUTTON turned his wry eye on "cooperation" as an occasional Utopia 
for local politicians wanting to save money. We have, he feared, confused methods 
and resources — particularly harmful in an area and era of rapidly expanding popu- 
lation, changing educational and living patterns, immigration, economic mobility. 
What, for instance, in an area like Metropolitan Toronto, can be done to Improve 
systems already complex, but reasonably efficient— unless by very sophisticated 
automated processes? Grave problems exist and persist } the variety of records 
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we all maintain; the seeming necessity, no matter what the coordination or standard- 
ization, of retaining runt TSD's; fixed costs that no manipulation is likely to 
reduce; the likelihood of red tape ae bureaucracy flourishes; etc. Perhaps resources 
rather than processes, should be ou_r concern, a systems approach to information 
and materials. Installation of a simple, even primitive, teletype linkup in the 
borough and City libraries of Metro Toronto has resulted in a quite fantastic 
increase in the interloan of materials by means of a simple, but daily, delivery 
of books and films— a couple of boroughs instituting a similar intraborough 
system had experienced similar increases. Patrons are finally coming to realize 
that their collections do not stop with the walls of a buidling or the lines on 
a map. Of course, increased strains and more evident gaps are also an aftermath, 
and some way must be found, through strengthened resources and cooperation, to 
meet needs, with no bounds, psychological or geographical, to the bibliographic 
search. 

CLINT LAWSON brought a report from the 33rd Annual Conference of the 
University of Chicago Graduate Library School, "Library Networks; Promise and 
Performance" and, finally, a definition or revelation of the main characteristics 
of a network as geographical dispersion and dispersal of authority without the 
latter, you have a system. A dilemna faces us all as, willingly, or unwillingly, 
wittingly or unwittingly, we pass from the world of books to a world of information, 
from the storage of information to its distribution, and the question is; Can 
librarians make networks move information? The Weinberg report was a vote of no 
confidence in American librarians; the Science Secretariat report will undoubtedly 
bring in the same vote with respect to Canada. The principal message of the Chicago 
conference was that library networks are made up of people — of librarians tliat 
need to be programmed, rather than computers, if we are to abandon our petty 
rivalries and work towards the larger goals of the profession. 
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JOHN WILKINSON led us on a tough, subtle, and closely-reasoned search 
of these larger goals. Even yet It seems that we do not have the sophistication 
of research and analysis to answer even this simple question: Do libraries still 

fill a need? We have not learned how to determine our market and ensure thereby 
that 'we do fill a social need and that "librarianship may well rank among the 
great responsive disciplines of the future". This future was delineated through 
a "SCOPE-ing" of librarianship in Ontario, setting, content, objectives, program, 
evaluation: the hallmarks of which will be research, computer analysis, and biblio- 

graphic investigation. Programmes will require networks and systems and every 
librarian will have a responsibility beyond his own library. Evaluation will have 
to be much more scientific than heretofore, and our own patterns will have to change, 
with the librarian more and more becoming a blend of researcher and administrator, 
and possessed of . a total professional outlook. 

The writing on the wall would seem to have been made clear again. And 
we have local and recent evidence of the shape and drift of things. The new 
universities and the CAATS got going, olbllo graphically speaking, through cooperation. 
Regional governments are being imposed, if not enjoyed. County school boards are 
rising, to challenge perhaps the whole concept of the public library. It would 

I 

be a pity if, through tone-deafness and sheer stupidity, we went down with the ship, 
all bands playing — but different tunes of glory I 
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THE LIBRARIAN AND THE PnPP.TTPTMF. 

Experiences vdth Co-operation and Technical Services 

in New York State 

PETER J. PAULSON 

Principal Librarifl*/ for Technical Seirvices 
New York State Library 

It has been said that librarians approach cooperation in the technical 
services in much the same way that porcupines make love — with great caution. 

In an article on "Why libraries Differ", three British authors have put standard- 
ization of library practices in the same category as sanctity; one of those 
"good things that no-one seriously expects to attain and few really want". I 
think that the question which we are asking today is whether cooperation and 
standardization in library technical services are really such impossible object- 
ives? 

One might begin an examination of this question with the observation 
that the idea of cooperation in the technical services is not really new. Sixty- 
five years ago, Charles Cutter wrote; 

"In the last two years a great change has come upon the status 
of cataloguing in the United States . The Library of Congress 
has begun furnishing its printed catalogue cards on such liberal 
terms that any new library wou3.d be very foolish not to make its 

1 

calalogue mainly of them, and the older libraries find them a 
valuable assistance in the catalogue of their accessions, not 
so much because they are cheaper as because in the case of most 
libraries they are better than the library is likely to make for 
itself." 

In the United States, we have had cooperation ahd standardization of 
sorts ever since the initiation of the Library of Congress card service, the 
publication of the first ALA catalogue rtCLes, and the beginning of the National 
Union Catalogue. To the extent that the Library of Congress subject heading list 



the ALA and LC filing rules, and the Dewey Decimal and Library of Congress class- 
ifications have been accepted by libraries, we can say that our practices have 
become standardized — and the interchange of bibliographic data (the essential 
condition of all library cooperation) has been made possible. 

How far has standardization really gone and what are the conditions 
that determine its effectiveness and extent? Obviously it has been greatest 
where there has been some clear advantage in utilizing a service outside of the 
local library — the widespread acceptance of a standard format and a standard 
descriptive content in the catalogue card, for example, has been brought about 
by the availability of the LC printed card. Conversely, in those areas uninflu- 
enced by the availability of outside services standardization has been weakest — 
as exemplified in the way we have assembled these cards in our catalogues, and 
the extreme permissiveness of the ALA filing rules. Moreover, many libraries 
have developed local variations in both cataloguing and processing, in spite of 
the availability of the LC printed card, and we have maifor libraries which still 
use their own subject headings. We even have groups of libraries following sharply 
divergent national norms, as where medical libraries use one form of entry for 
serials and most of the rest of; us use another, or where one group of libraries 
use the LC and another the DC classification. 

As we move forward to greater centralization, we will need to reexamine 
the cost, necessity, and desireability of these local variations in library tech- 
nical services. Conformity and standardization are not unmixed blessings. An 

excellent example of the price exacted by conformity is aviiilable in the implemen- 

/ 

tat j. on of the Andh -American Catalog Code , where even a new library (if it is 
to have the benefit of LC cataloguing). must accept the constraints put upon LC 
by its massive existing catalogue, to which the new rules cannot be fully applied. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that one of the requirements of centralization is con- 
formity, that the efficient and economic use of a centralized product demands 
that there be fewer local adaptations and variations, and those local adaptations 
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that are retained will require sound justification. 

Despite these difficulties, the years since World War’ II have witnessed 
the rapid development of a radical new kind of interlibrary cooperation through 
the creation of library organizations specifically designed to provide centralized 
services for local libraries. In New York State, this development has been exemplified 
by the remarkable growth of the public library systems, where we have moved from 
some 700 individual libraries carrying on technical services, to some 22 major 
acquisitions, processing and cataloguing centers. The success of these public 
library systems has undoubtedly inspired current activities in New York State 
directed towards the establishment of regional processing centers for school 
libraries. Today we are talking about further consolidation and centralization, 
and even about the creation of statewide catalogues, in an attempt to eliminate 
duplication of effort, to gain the economic advantages of large volume processing, 
and to create that common bibliographic access which is the prerequisite of 
common physical access. 

A major step towards further centralization in New York State vas taken 
in 1966 with the publication of Centralized Processing for the Public Libraries 
of New Yr>rk State, a study prepared by the Nelson Associates (as part of an 
evaluation of the public library systems) for the Library Development Division 
of the New York State Library. This study recommended; 

1. one cataloguing and acquisition center for all public libraries 

2. - three processing or book preparation centers 

3.. a union catalogue in book form, supplanting card catalogues in 
some libraries 

It was discovered in the Nelson study that public libraries in New York State 
spend some 5 million dollars annually on technical services, and that of 262,000 
titles processed each year only 45>000 are unique,* Elimination of duplicative 
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efforts would result in an estimated annual saving of nearly $900,000. The Nelson 
Associates suggested" that 3 to 5 years would be heeded for implementing this plan, 
and that the following questions would need to be resolved; 

1. organizational structure 

2 . financing 

3. location 

4. cataloguing practices 

5. the extent to which old catalogues would be converted 

The report also recommended that the catalpguing and acquisitions center utilize 
data processing techniques. 

The outcome of these recommendations has been the formation of the As- 
sociation of New York Libraries for Technical Services, an .organization whose 
membership consists of the 22 public library systems in New: York State. This 
group has developed an organizational structure, elected a board of nine trustees, 
chosen a director and a temporary office site, and is proceeding with the implemen- 
tation of a computer assisted acquisitions system on a pilot or experimental basis. 

One of the forces compelling libraries to give even greater consideration 
to centralization and standardization today is, of course, the promise and potential 
of computer technology* I should like to review briefly for you some of the projects 
currently underway in this area, with particular attention to New York State. 

In recent years, the emphasis in this field has Changed from the more esoteric 
and sophisticated applications associated with information and text retrieval, 
to what is often described (somewhat inelegantly) as the "housekeeping” functions-- 
by which is meant all ofi^the tasks traditionally re^i^ed as techhlcal services. 
Research and development in ii^ retiievial goes bn^ 6f boursei, as in^ Pr^^ 



INTREX at MIT, but in my opinion the 



mbstv^immediately rpatizablell^ 



of data processing will' be in the area of technical s j 
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Fundamental to all other projects has been the initiation of Project 
MARC at the Library of Congress. MARC I was an experiment designed to provide 
catalogue data in machine readable format to 16 participating libraries. Catalogue 
copy, subject cro^s-references, and name cross-references were shipped weekly ; 
from LC on machine-readable tapes. These tapes were used experimentally by the 
participants to create accessions and selection lists j subject bibliographies, 



book catalogs, and catalog cards. The purpose of the project was to determine 
the usefulness and feasibility of providing madine readable catalogue copy, to 
test the adequacy of the record format and its content, and to promote discussion 
and obtain agreement amongst librarians on a standard format for machine readable 
copy. On the basis of. the experience obtained in this experiment, a revised format 
(MARC II ) has been developed, and MARC II tapes will shortly be available to . 
libraries on a subscription basis. 

In order that libraries in .New Y°rk State might be able to utilize the 

I 

machine readable catalogue copy which LC provide, the New York State Library 
has undertaken to sponsor the design of a general system for computer catalogue 
maintenence. This system was designed with the needs of several potential users 
in mind. These were; : v 

1. the New York Public Library Research Libraries - 

2. the new central reference library, of 1 the; NYPL Branch Libraries 

3 • the New York State Library .v:.’ 



4. the public library cataloguing center' proposed by Nelson Associates 
As one can infer, a major criterion, for this desi^ has been sufficient generality 
and flexibility to meet: the needs of these diverse ;applications--what it is. hoped 
has been produced is a .system sufficiently .general, to be used, in many library 
Situations ^ A ;,statement.’:'of ^jspecif ications^^^ <a.v deta^il.ed^ design . have been 

, completed, arid ‘ programming ls;Mready; undervraiy ; atrthev.Np^^ :!^blic Library. 
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The system is capable of producing both book and card catalogues, and of accommodating 
variations both in the bibliographic data entered and In the content and format 
of the information printed out. 

At the Stat(3 Library itself, we have undertaken to develop a computer 
assisted system for serials control. This is a most ambitious undertaking, since 
it deals with one of the most elusive and inconsistent of the many varieties of 
materials acquired by libraries. Thrls system will provide automatic follow-up 
for materials not received; will handle billing, posting, and accounting functions; 
and will produce printed outputs of holdings for staff use and for eventual state- 
wide distribution. The first application will be in the handling of some 8,000 
currently received non-document serials; a pilot system involving about 1,000 
titles has been in operation since February of this year. 

The new technologies available to us pose some very serious challenges 
to librarians, and should cause us to reexamine some' of our long-accepted practices. 
One of the practices we need to look at is in the area of filing rules — the extent 
to which it is possible to progreun existing rules for the machine to follow is 
unknown, although an LC stuc^ has been begun. Even in a large catalogue like 
that of the New York Public Library, as much as 80 o/o of present filing is 
strictly alphabetical, and we have to ask how much additional sophistication is 
really worth what we are paying for it. (6f course, the cost of. complex filing 
systems is not a consideration in a machins system. alone; we are paying for it now 
in the high cost of catalogue maintenance, and in the inconvenience to the reader 
of poor filing). Granted that the catalogue of a large library is an enormously, 
complex body of information, and that our' traditional filing rules seek not only 
to order information- blit to organize ; it (as ih the chronological arrangement of K 
some subject headings)'. But do we really heed W:i^^ 

when we do not iriterfiie' other' Muneis which' sound idik^ hut fare.! spelled .differently?. 
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' ,X.'l - ' ' ' ■ / ■ :. ■■■f. " . . '■ 

and, in particular, to seek to devise some method of identif^ng a work which is 
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more objective and certain than the present "choice of main entry". We will need 
to ask whether we are providing subject analysis in sufficient depth, and tied 
to this question is the need for further research and experimentation in classifi- 
cation systems (are either LC or DC satisfactory?). Is our thinking necessarily 
bound by past practices in both the content and format of our catalogues? At the 
New York State Library we found that our first design for a machine printout of 
our serial holdings looked remarkably like our present serials catalogue, the 
format of which is quite unique. 

How much local variation in cataloguing is necessary? The picture here 
is mixed, because the computer gives us increased capabilities of rearranging 
and editing bibliographic data, provided that the data is in the record to begin 
with. Every variation and amendment, however, will add to our operating costs. 

We especially need to evaluate more carefully the utility of book and card cata- 
logues, and to study, in quantitative terms, the relative efficiency (for both 



staff euad parton) of^ various methods, of disseminating catalogue information. 

Filing rules, catalogue codes, ‘unique bibliographic identiftars, local 



variation, depth of analysis, conservatism in format and content, book versus 
card catalogues — these issues are not; newji ‘but ; they are sharpened, made more 
urgent, and are, given new- dimensibns by the ^machine technologies now. available 
to us. Today, when so Imany libraries are- considerlhg the: cr^tion of new 
catalogues ; and the : utilization of^new* methods! of fstoping-, and ^.disseminating 
catalogue information> }we are ipffsred; ahrQppqrtunityjtp. reopen^ some, of thes§ 

■ I' . iT; V'-r' t’.* ■ **v J p'* i ■ “"1 O 'i - » y''" w' f 'V 5/' V.J * V 

basic issues in librarianship. , ,Thes<JiiCLengev.tb; "librarians oto be - imaginative 
innovators ;i'S. no-;less j h.ow.fthan :'it.}\ias .'Sbrne i7Q>year^ agpyhiwhen 'Dewey, 

Hanson and others rose so admirably to that challenge. Let us. hope that we 
can meet today 's/challenge> with as) imichv foresight^^ cpuragej:; ahdjg^ 



they did." 
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TNTERLIBRARY COOPERATION; THE ACADIMIC AREAS 



Chief Librarian 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Qnt. 

/The October I issue of LIBRARY JOURNAL should have been 
MUST reading for this symposium. I want to mention some of the 
items in it, and you can start at the first page and work your 
way through . 

A letter from Berkeley says, "Society and the management 
of information within that society are both undergoing drastic 
changes. These changes are exerting increasing pressure on 
institutions -- our libraries, library schools, and library asso- 
ciations, among others -- which were created i n an earMer time 
to respond to earlier needs. ..." it goes on. The ola librarian- 
ship, with its emphasis on outmoded management techniques, sem i - 
clerical use of librarians, and traditional oatterns of service, 
will no longer answer to the needs of our changing population, 
the demands of our information explosion, or recent developments 
in research and education. A new I ibrar i ansh ip is growing up 
and the libraries, library schools and library associations must 
all adjust to its needs." 

A letter on the next page is from British Columbia, from 
the redoubtable Charles MacDonald at Simon fraser University: 
"Central to the brief (on academic status) presented by our 
committee (at CLA in Jasper last June) was a change in the status 
of librarians to make it closer to that of faculty, changing the 
power structure of libraries from the preva lent hierarchical one 
to a democratically oriented one which would broaden the base of 
decision making and make use of the professiona I abi I it les of a 
much larger percentage of university librarians. 

A few pages further is a news report headed ''New York 
State Libraries Extend NYS ILL Experiment" which says:_ New York 
state libraries wMI continue to try to make a statewide «nter- 

I ibrary loan network funct i on • efficient ly deep ite mixed resu Its 

in the first eight months of network operation ... Of the 
academic users of the NYSI LL network, only one third reported 
satisfaction with the service, and one-quarter of the school s 
switched to nonpart i cipati ng I ibrar ies to avoi d us i ng NYbiLL. 

Academic users, either students or faculty members, , 

for a substantial 41 percent of .a 1 1 requests processed. Or al l 
the filled requests, 39 percent were for use^ in academic course 

work, 34 percent for i ndependent - research ... I wou I d be 

tempted to read more of the article but the mechanics of coopera- 
tion, or more accurately thc^it in the gears is irrelevant 

to the theory which we are considering today. 

Over the next leaf is another news item: ^Co jorado 

Processing Center toi Get OhVsYaarVTrJe fA-co6^ : 

processing center serving six state-supported college 
universities in Colorado wi I I launch a oneryear^trJal run «®r V ^ 
ini 969 ... A grant . . .from the Nat ibna I Sc i ence Foundat ion w i II 
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pay the tab for the year. Participating libraries have already 
paid $66,000 toward establishment of the center..." 



I could belabor this theme of browsing through one issue 
of LIBRARY JOURNAL and I will desist with one more small item: 
The first two items in the LJ Checklist are a guide to sources 
of information in the area of centralization and cooperation, 
.published by the Illinois library school, and our own Canadian 
(and U.S.) library telecommunications directory. 

These things illustrate which way the winds are blowing, 
what a few of these drafts are, and perhaps also that the first 
reaction to a wind is that the dirty linen flaps in the breeze. 



I. should I ike to add my personal Involvement in inter- 
library affairs -- neither to boast, nor to prove my expertise, 
but to indicate the extent to which a university librarian gets 
involved in cooperation. I am secretary of the Ontario Council 
of University Librarians (which includes the fourteen prov i ncia I ly- 
supported university I ibraries); l*ve just assumed the presidency, 
owing to the most regrettable resignation of Rev. Gib Hal lam, of 
the Canadian Association of College and University Libraries, 
and I am chairman of CACUL's Committee on Position Classification 
and Salary Scales. I am a member of the Committee on Library 
Serv i ces of the Ontar lo Council of Health, wh i ch i s cons i der i ng 
how best to bring health sciences In'Formation to the potential 
need across the prov i nee . I am a member of the Subcommittee on 
Graduate and Research Library Requirements, headed by Bob 
Blackburn, set up by the Committee of Presidents of Universities 
of Ontario . , 



Now what do a I I these things mean? What exactly are 
these pressures that increasingly mean, to a university library 
I can use the phrase "academic I ibrary" interchangeably I think -- 
that mean an academic library must be involved in at least a 
cooperative drift , i f not a conscious thrust toward cooperation? 



First, the scope of academi c interests. This I® , 

obvious. A 1 1 know ledge, everybody' s bus i ness# l^he g^ 
busi ness, i s the prov ince of the, un i yersi ty scholar , teacher, 
researcher and consu I tent • No dne . I ibrary ^.ojn hb I d eydryth \ ng 
these • peop I C : want . , ' The , obv i ous answer , , sjne® . non® 
grow I arge enoughii i s that , we mus^^^^ /pppper^ tp mpke best use 
of the moneyr we can spend and the^^ | ec^ipn^^^ we Can gat^^ . 



< Second, .Jtbe'thrus^vofjetu^ i,s. not/ a - pimple 

as that phrase sounds,;,;^. Stud^ ; 

phrase, is one man i Festab ion of a dissatisfaction' with' inst\^ 
t i onst as. ,thcy.err«:»/v i|.-i 

October. IS.* I s, sue,!,, contain. ihg,,a.n aheJ.ypJ bj ,o^^ Jhe ;S,DS- ^ 
one- of -these S»an;lfpsta;t ion s^“ VI n; short,. 

th i ngsi:- whJ ch- were; st..raw8 |Ln; -the. wji nd, two year Sy,,a^ - 

ago, first i n the St . John Report and lately' in the Ha I I -Dehni s 
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Report. In short, that a I I libraries had better cooperate, 
that a I I sources of information had better link themselves, not 
because a single library system is better administratively 
i t: is not or because a single government department will 
simplify things -- no government agency ever simplifies anything 
that is clear according to Mr. Parkinson's Laws -- but a I J 
libraries had better link themselves in order to supply Infor- 
mation more effectively to a ! I users, a I X of Ontario, a I I of 
Porcupine Falls in the Northwest and a I I of the Spadina slums 
in Toronto. 



All right, this causes consternation. I am not 
saying at this point that I advocate the system sketched by 
St. John in the first gospel, or by Hall and Dennis in their 
revised version of the gospel. I am not saying e ither that I 
take the opposite pole, as I know some of my university I Ibrary 
colleagues do, here in Ontario, that our university libraries 
cannot be opened to high school students, and to public I ibrary 
patrons, or to the needs of the regional I ibraries. I ask, why 
not? The reasons I get are chiefly pragmatic and temporary 
ones -- that our I ibrary has no space, or not enough books, 
to serve its own students. 

Fine, I say. Get more space and get enough books, 
and start cooperating with regional librarians and pub I ic 
librarians and high school students. Some of the high school 
students are younger and sill ier and wear even longer hair than 
the university students, if that is possible, but few of them 
bite, and not many of them steal any more books than do our own 
students. 



In short, our university libraries must cooperate 
among themselves, as a system or network, because only by 
poo I i ng our resources will we hove all the materials to satisfy 
-- if indeed it is possible to satisfy — our own academic 
community, which is our prime duty. In order to do this, the^ 
Ontario universities are groping and planning toward an Ontario 
Universities Bibliographic Center, and intensification of the 
systems a I ready operating — first, speedy and effective inter- 
l ibrary loan, or perhaps we should call it by a wider term such 
as i ntcr I i brary transfer of material. Second, communication by 
speedy modern means -- telephone, teletype -- computer links 
wi II be next, as soon as the benefits measure up to the cost. 
Third, inter I ibrary transport so that not only mountains of 
I ibrary materials may be brought to Professor Mahomet, and the 
Inter-Un i versity Transit System is already transporting between 
one and two tons of that information mountain per month not 
only that, but so Professor Maihbmet may" be transported to the 
bigger mountain, to dig in it at hi® pleasu^^ ■ 

But further, than cbpperati ng. among themselves: the 

un i vers i ty I i brar i es are ' a I reaidy look i hg beyond prbv nc i a I 
borders. We cannot become y ict i ms, of prbv ih'diaTl inyany- of ' 

the senses of that word -- in f iiiahcial or pibl itical l imits. 
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in cultural narrowness, or in plain fear of distance. I had 
a telephone call the other. day. It was an invitation for Queen's 
to Join a group of university libraries which were setting up 
a computerized data bank, using files of some hundreds of 
thousands of items already ava i lable. So what was so novel 
about this? Just this: it was a phone call from a university 

I i brary i n New York State , and the i r th i nk i ng was runn i ng across 
provincial and national boundaries. So too, a representative 
of Queen's University Joins a regional librarian from Ontario 
every month, and travels to the regular meeting of one of the 
New York State regiona I reference and research resources areas, 
as a welcome participant and valued contributor to discussion. 

That same Queen's librarian, or perhaps I should Just 
say our reference and research division, works closely with the 
regional library, the Lake Ontario Regional Library System, 
based at Kingston. So does it also with the Kingston Public 
Library. If patrons cannot obtain what they need at the pub I ic 
or regional library levels, those librarians bring their prob* 
lems and needs to the Queen's libraries. 



As the largest library in the area, how could we 
afford to refuse them? 



And what effect does this have on us? How does it 
overload us? Not at all. When our regular operating load is 
about twenty thousand transactions a month, counting open-shelf 
use of material probably over a thousand a day, neither our 
formal inter library loan traffic, in and out, of about four 
hundred a month, nor the few dozen requests from the public 
and regional I ibrar i es, matter at a I I . Indeed I hope and think 
they generate more interest and goodwi I I for the university 
library, and result in our locating more material for our 
archives, and as other donaticns, than they cause workload or 
occupy seats. 

Even the much-mal igned high school students are no 
excess! v€ prob I em. Once a year when exam fever strikes the campus 
we may have to restrict high-schoo I students to a specific area 
of the library because they tend to gather in corners, whisper , 
and giggle. Fortunately their exam per iod conies when ours is 
over, so they become the intense ones using our seating when 
the university's slack June season arrives. But Just across 
the street from the Queen's campus is one of the city high 
schools, which this year is in the agonies of remode I i ng and 
expansion. Their own librarian has been transferred bodily 
to another high school. They have no lockers, no study halls, 
no cafeteria, no offices for the principal's staff, nothing 
but some makesh i ft classrooms and concrete dust . Should the 
university library refuse to allow these students access to its 
hallowed halls? Espec i a I ly when some hundreds of them will be 
coming across the street in the fo I lowing years to attend this 
same university and read in th is same library? Don't be foolish. 

One of the exciting deve lopments under our wing and 
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roof in the past year has been John Archer's impact on our 
University Archives. We were most fortunate to attract John 
when he left the Presidency of CLA, and the I ibrar i ansh ip of 
McGill, as an Associate Professor of History and University 
Archivist. He has traveled the breadth of Canada, and the 
back roads of; Ontario, and has garnered tons of unique and 
irresistible material of historic value. He has incidentally 
turned the provincial and national archives slightly green with 
envy and Jealousy. He has made it clear that the business of 
a university library, and of a university archives, is the 
business of recording a nation, a culture, a society, of 
delighting in these records, and of making them available 
for use. Is this outreach not also cooperation? 

This then is a capsule of my phi losophy not only of 
a university library, but of inter library cooperation as it 
extends to the university library: It can be expressed pretty 

much in the Five Laws of Library Science, those cryptic words 
of Doctor Ranganathan, which I fear most librarians on this 
continent tend to rank beside the annual Sadie Hawkins Day 
predictions of Old Man Mose -- confoozin' but amoozin', and 
take warnin' that if you ignore them something dire will happen, 
but what, because it hasn't happened yet? And I will add to 
the Five Laws of Ranganathan the motto of with all due respect 
to OLA -- my favorite library association, the one from which 
I try to recruit dynamic staff members, the Special Libraries 
Association. Here are the five laws: 

Books are for use 

Every reader his book 

Every book i ts reader 

Save the time of the reader 

Library is a growing organism 

And here is the motto: Putting knowledge to work. 

Whatever the reader, and his problem, and wherever 
he be; i f the answer to his problem is in- my library, and he 
cannot find it elsewhere, these laws indicate my duty as a 
librarian. Who then is my bibliographic neighbor? 


















THE ROLE OF URBAN LIBRARIES IN CO-OPERATION 



JOHN E. DUTTON 
Chief Librarian 
North York Public Library 



Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

1 feel very much like the ham in the sandwich; the middle speaker 
in a panel of five is not an enviable position. It is extremely 
easy to feel self conscious on a panel consisting of strong academic 
types, a representative from another country, and an honored member 

of the teacher fraternity Come to think of it I am self conscious 

Mr. Chairman, but for all that 1 am glad to be here to add something 
to the discussions on what must be one o# the most important questions 
occupying todays Librarians cooperation. 

One of the characteristics of the day is the coming and going of ideas 
and styles. Today systems approach "cooperation", the magic key which 
will unlock the door of a library utopia. You help me, and I'll help 
you, and together we conquer all. Such is the impact of these ideas 
that it will only require a little effort on the part of some wise 
colleague to pen a sort of Hippocratic Oath for librarians which shall 
go. something like this:- 



O 
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"1 believe in Motherhood, the sanctity of multi media collections. 












the pill, and do solemnly declare that through all the frustrations 






and necessitudes of ay professional life; I shall cooperate, cooper* 



ate, cooperate, cooperate 

A o' 
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What a lovely world it will be, and me I'll be dead 1 guess!!! 

But lets not dwell on the facetious. Ours is a serious question 
of the day. 

The information I received is that we are to talk of the necessity 
of certain things like cooperative book selection, ordering, catal- 
oguing, processing, and card reproduction and the O.R. T. S.G. are 
to be commended for bringing us together for these discussions. 

There has been a great deal of talk about cooperation in these areas ■ 
talk that has sometimes resulted in misinformation being acquired by 
those responsible for our library systems, our Boards, and those who 
pay the price - Our Local politicians. Too often we have got the idea 
across that cooperation particularly in the field of technical services 
will save money and thus control bu4gcts. Or, in the book selection 
process an opinion has been left hanging that cooperation will in some 
way reduce something called duplication which in turn means that money 
can be saved in some miraculous fashion. In my own experience in the 



created because our phrasing has not been precise, and we have seized 
on any argument to justify a case. 

I am not interested in cooperative projects that save money per se. 



. . . • . V 

Metro area I have had to spend too much time correcting some of these 
false impressions - impressions that we ourselves have undoubtedly 



V 



This reason may be the last reason for going cooperative as far as I 
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am concerned whatever methods one uses it is going to cost money, 
likely more than we have and regardless of how much cooperation we 
have in our book buying program I can see only a continuing shortage, 
and possibly an increasing shortage of books in Metro as the years 
go by. Which means obviously more and more money will be required to do 
the job. 

There seems to have developed a certain magic about cooperation, and 
bringing things together under one roof, which has distorted some of the 
basic facts of life in our profession and perhaps even started us down 
the wrong path in many instances. 



O 
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In terms of the cooperative movement I would like to suggest that there 



is a confusion or a fuzzy thinking in our minds between the methods we 



use on the one hand, and the resources whi^i we are gathering around us 
on the other. Granted these two facets of our work come together in 
terms of service to the public, but they may be considered separate in 
terms of areas of mutual cooperation. This confusion I feel is made 



even worse when we tend to take a generalization and apply it to all 
levels of our endeavor as a great and immutable truth. 



N 



Let us therefore stop for a moment and examine these two areas of 
library activity , and ask some ^questions about them’ with a^^ v to clariy 



ing oiir thinking in terma^^^^ areas of cod want to lise es my 



point of reference the two reasons; one is "obvious: m 
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that is that it is the area about which I am most familiar; the 
other is that I am convinced in my own mind that each area may have 
its own uniqueness and please don't anybody rise up in indignation and 
talk about Torontonians being superior, goody goodies or what have you. 

I am merely trying to express facts of life. 

In the Metro area there are seven public libraries, five of which in 
Canadian terms are large, and two are in the average or slightly larger 
bracket. In three of these five large libraries we are trying desper- 
ately to keep up with very rapidly expanding suburban populations. In 
all libraries involved there are several factors at work which include 
a fantastic pressure to meet new demands created by formal and compul- 
sory education patterns, the tertiary level of education which has ex- 
panded so rapidly and includes so many thousands of people on a casual 
or part time level; the fantastic change in living patterns created 
by more leisure, wealth and generally higher educational levels; the 
influx of citizens of other countries; and the change in social and 
economic conditions throughout the area. These changes are placing 
demands on our libraries that can be met only by providing vastly 
increased quantities of library materials. Thus our. technical process- 
ing departments are working to meet constantly increasing d^ands on a 
variety of levels. Most libraries haye made some significant efforts 
at reducing, the ^punt of time s;pent in the yarious , processes. Tbe 
introducation of machines for making cards, xeroxing cards, photographing 

22'y'.''y 
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L.C, copy, simplifying records, less checking etc,, and a wide variety 
of small changes made in an effort to speed up the flow of books. In 
other words the picture 1 am trying to paint is of a group of T.S.D's 
working to capacity in their own areas to meet in all instances specific 
demands of their systems, A successful cooperative venture must have 
one result and one result only and that is for at least the equivalent 
total cost more books are made available, and the end product meets 
the requirements or standards of each library. Can cooperative cata- 
loguing achieve these results? In an urban setting I question it un- 
less there is a very sophisticated automated process which to be success- 
ful would likely require the reprocessing of all existing collections. 

In smaller libraries where the T, S, work is done in conjunction with 
a variety of other jobs, and likely in space that is far from efficient, 

I am sure centralizing is a boon, a dream come true. 

I would like to add too that for a large library with many branches and 
departments we: have convinced ourselves of the need of a variety of 
records in order to know where material is. These records are expensive 
to service and I frankly have mixed feelings about them, but as yet we 
at least have not had the courage to discontinue , them. The servicing 
of these records will still have to be done, necessitating at least a 
rump (if you' IT pardon th® expression) of a T. S.D. in . a library such 
as our otm. 
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And then too the fixed unit costs of handling a book are often 
overlooked. The process of gluing, stamping jacketing, lettering 
etc. , all these things are unit costs which are not materially re- 
duced by a larger operation. 



Dare 1 add that in all this is also the fear of red tape in 
bureaucracy. That service is not good now but with the increased 
amount of handling required it could be worse rather than better. 
So, Ladies and Gentlemen 1 am convinced that creating one large 
T.S.D. is not necessarily the answer at this time in the present 
state of development of our knowledge and expertise. 



Looking at the other area the question of cooperation on resources 
is something else again. The question in Metro has been clouded by 
the existence of one library with a well developed collection relat- 
ing to several other libraries most of which are involved in a daily 
battle to acquire books for new collections in new libraries -which 
are over worked and under stocked within minutes of' bpening. . But 
to my mind our resources must be the- focal' point <of .our concern even 
if to date we have done little to meet the challenge being presented. 
This however is not a positive approach to cooperative enterprises 
and does not reflect the real progress that is how baing made in the 
Metropolitan area. '' Now that there ^is a Library* ;Director; for vMetrpii 
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and the Metro Library Board has undertaken the functioning of a 
library system the stage appears to be set for something resembl- 
ing a systems approach to information and materials in the Metro, 

City and Borough Libraries. One of the hurdles that has been over- 
come has been that the Metro Board and Director can act and does 
act as the liaison, a sort of honest broker who tries to do the 

I 

best for all parties. Our first steps at cooperation have been 
tentative and by no means spectacular. Recognizing the new ideas 
of the multi media nature of public libraries we tackled aspects of 
film/ use first and as an aside 1 can perhaps mention that for one 
year «diat was formerly known as the Metropolitan Filiri Library, a 
subsidiary of the Toronto and District Film Council Was run by a duly 
Incorporated non-profit company comprising the public libraries of 
Toronto. The Chief Librarians were* the Directors of the Company, 
and we ran it very well - increased budget, more fllmsV more staff etc. 
However, In July the Metropolitan Library Board assumed the assets and 
the control of the service, and it is now xunnlng under ita d 
But service to the borrower Improved conisiderably’ and demi&nd rose 
rather remarkably as we Worked’ out a system of^ ihterchangev^ 
transit , and perhaps^ the- crowning ' glory, ->f rde f ilm- dlstributipn 



Metro. 



One of the most interesting aspects \bf this fllh cobperatioh h^^^ 



the mutual stimulation of effort brought about by meeting and discussing 
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together in a formal setting the needs of a good contemporary film 
service. I might even go so far as to say that there is a healthy 
competitive spirit, the beneficiary of which is the public. We 
talk about getting together and exchanging ideas, but how often do 
we do it regularly. At the present time the film service is on the 
agenda of each Chief Librarians' Meeting - held monthly, and to 
assist in the operation of the central service there is an advisory 
committee of Audio Visual Librarians. We all hate to go to meetings 
but this structure approach has certainly done a great deal to 
develop mutual cooperation 



O 
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Currently our attention has been turned to the question of coopera- 
tion on our book materials. Traditionally we have had a form of Union 
Catalogue in terms of the Metro Bibliographic Centre, cbut access to, 
and use of its bibliographic resources tended to be tied tip in : = 
traditional and extremely slow methods of elliciting information. In 
October, however* we started swinging and introduced a Metro wide • 



beleptinter hook-up with daily book pickrup' and dell very.^ service' 
between Borough libraries.: . Talk about' a f lood; of| paper, t The resphn'se 
to this cornmun Icatipn system has been; three^ to > four times; what was^ ex- 
pected and the forecast is •, for, an; ever; Increasing .response' as, the u- 
weeks go by. '■ 



The same type .of reaction to6k place this pastVy®krv w^ Nprj:h) 



;■ 
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York connected our lerge Brenches by teleprinter. Stetistics elweys 
look goovi oh a paper like this so I'll toss in one here for good 
measure. In 1967, in ten months one library handled 675 system loans, 
that' is sent out or received 675 books. In the same period in 1968 ^ 
the figure jumped 244% to, 1,645 books, and the only changes were 
the introduction of a better cps^nicat ions system and a simplifica- 
tion of procedures. 



From this activity pertinent questions are beginning to emerge, and 
these da relate to the questions poseid initially in these discussions. 

To my mind the biggest and most important question is that relating 
to book stocks and the book selection policy. Lack of ?unds h^^ 
always given, us. an excuse for not havinjg materials, but this, situation 
is not as serious as it.oncei was and with de*t^d.. P*‘o®pt^y 
and efficiently there is no doubt thap eyen greatqr dema^^^^ 
placed on our materials. .1 am not sure centralized bopk selectiph 
or acquisition enters into this but certain ly,^ of agt®^ 

responsibility for individual libraries to specialize in certain sub- 
ject areas for' tiife benefit of all' libraries in’ 'a given hr ea is m^^^ 
important^ Ihib^i^^ a much policy^ bt stock 

■; bu i id ing 'ievk^d' ' pbrhiph " of ^'mahy ^ b)E g|he» ' of •! -bopk'' s e 1 ect iph', . ' 

;pbiidid8V'if^this"'ii'^^ Tbia'"quesfl|h^t 

been met: with, 
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many o£ our collections and yet somewhere a start must be made 
regardless of our state today if we are to achieve objectives in 
five or ten years from now. 

One area that 1 have not touched on and upon which I am not very 
conversant is the question of cooperation between libraries. 
Scarborough is leading the field lii Metro, and is to be commended 
on its interlocking system with the Community College and other 



Institutions. But, obviously the inter- relationship of institutions 
dealing with people and education is becoming more complex and more 
interdependent. 

Expermehral work has also been done in biblibgraphic, searching for 
book information. A pilot project was demonsttated this Spring in 
which remote (insoles \wfe used in ohe library to obtain biblibgraphic 
information in another. The test demonstrated the feasibility of the 
approach, and of course raised the possibilities of facsimile' trans- 
mission and other wbnderful visions. i ' - 



t ..'ll, 






Perhaps Metro has a unique position in Ontario. ^^.1 is large, it has 






a wide variety of libraries giving service on every conceiveable level 
and by this 1 am not rating this service. It is in a. wonderful position 
to try out new ideas, and hew metl^bdsV The expertise is, available on a 

' .vM ;^qr^/pcV-^ «iq;q:v , j ■ir>;.vxu.,i ^ tvq . 

variety of levels if we can ohiy obtain: tKe necbsshry. financial, backing 
to unlock the, resburcea^w^^ , to build ibr; the future ; . 
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Mr. Chairman I have not answered any great questions but rather have 
tried to cast some attention on specific areas of this large, and 
complex question of cooperation. 

To my mind the future can be in one direction and one direction only 
and that our patrons are not the people living in arbitrarily defined 
geographic boundaries. Our materials are not those which are psychologi; 
cally chained to sihelves in another arbitararily defined geographic area 
Rather our thinking is to be directed to every it|an regard less of his 
street address, and to every book regard ^ss of the ex libris book 
plate , concepts . of service not merely concepts of organization of work. 
The latter may come as we learn more about ' the service needs,. It looks, 
good for the future in Metro. 

» 
















LIBRARY NETWORK 

OBSERVATION ON THE CHICAGO CONFERENCE 

CLINT LAWSON 
Head of Processing 

Midwestern Regional Library System, Kitchener, Ont. 

1 was both puzzled and flattered when the Secretary, Mr. Phelps, 
invited me to participate in a program which, in my estimation, already 
had an overabundance' of first-rate speakers. Then I recalled an incident 
at the OLA annual meeting in Hamilton that seemed to throw some light on 
this invitation. 

John Wilkinson and I were pacing about looking for the action 
when it came to our ears that our honorable chairman was behind locked 
doors in one of the hotel rooms with several enterprising members of the 
opposite sex. Rumor had it that the ORTSG was having ah executive meeting 1 

As befits those concerned with the good name of our profession, we 

rue 

decided to investigate. Wise in the ways 6f/^wbrld John made a phone call, 
"We're coming up", was the gist of the cortversetioni ‘■'■■ A- few minutes later 
Carolyn. Pawley was barricading the doorway to her room^ 

"But we're having a meeting!" she protested. 

"But we're thirsty!" responded John. 

That seemed to get to the heart of the matter • The barricade 
stepped aside. We entered. Sitting on a bed with a glass in hand, and 
surrounded by three or four starry-eyed females was our illustrious chairman. 

Our intrusion was scarcely noticed; they carried right on with what 
th^ were doing, namely, having a meeting! Needless to say that vasn t 
exactly the kind of action John and I were looking for. 

Before we left, however, Conrad said something to the effect that 
he wanted to make this last meeting of the old , ORTSG a real humdinger. ■ 

It would go out, not with whimper, but a bang. The ORTSG would be laid 
to rest with proper ceremony. 
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And so we are gathered here today to bury a faithful friend 
who has served us well. It Is fitting that this be done with dignity. 

It Is equally fitting that It should be done by someone who has had 
experience In these matters. As one possessing the necessary credentials 
for a commltal service my appearance on this program seemed perfectly 
logical! (A few weeks ago a phone call from Windsor suggested that my 
attendance at the 33rd Annual Conference of the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School might also have something to do with It). 

Out of my past comes the story of an Anglican bishop peacefully 
reading his Bible In a compartment of an English train that was taking 



him outside of London to officiate at the dedication of a new church. 



At one stop a drunk stumbled Into the compartment. Only momentarily awed 
by the sight of this distinguished cleric regaled In the costume of his 
office, the drunk decided to initiate a little conservation: "I don't 



believe in the Bible'', was his opening thrust. The Bishop cocked an eye, 
and kept on reading. Not to be discouraged the dtunk decided to thrust 
a little deeper: "And I don't believe' In the Church", he added. 

The Bishop turned from his book and gave him a look that woulo have 
silenced better men. He then returned to his rfeadlng. ' ' But the drunk 



was not to be put off . ''Ah^d furthermore'', ishouted, ''I don't bielliw^ 



In God". 






"In that case" repiifef the Bishop, ''would you’ mind goUng to hell 



quietly?' 






■? t..,- ■, 



With five speaWers linkup betweeh 16.30 lunch It. is obvious that 
the ORTSG Isn't going to hell quietly! 
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Well, what did I learn at Chicago this sununer that might be 
relevant to technical services librarians of Ontario? the theme of 
the conference was "Library networks: promise and performance". 

Networks has become a very common, and a very Important word 
in library circles. Unfortunately none of the experts at Chicago 
bothered to define it, at least not until, the end of third day when 
Ruth Davis of the National Library of Medicine at Bethesdd, Maryland- 
the only woman on the program, her paper was one of the best - she 
suggested that one of the main characteristics of a network is distance, 
geographical dispersal. I venture to suggest another, and probably 
equally important characteristic, and that; is a dispersal of author!,^. 



To eliminate this characteris^c by the imposition of a unified 



administration is to reduce a network to a system. Beyond this suggestion 
I leave it to you to decide what is mean^ by a. library network. . 



At this juncture in my preparation I was tempted to e^lore something 

of the background of network thinking within the Province of Ontario. 

My mind wondered back to the 1965 St. John Report,^ that ill-documented 



but perhaps prophetic survey of library development in Ontario - and to 

Francis St. John's recomendation that the public and schooWibrari^ 

should resolve themselves into a network w|im^ be a cataloging 

center functioning out of the Technical Services division of the 
Toronto Public Library. A s^l« ne^ork f or colleges a^^ 
was proposed to operate out of the University of Toronto. 



While I have nobly resisted this^ tmptotion in^^^^^^^ to 



Chicago with no further delay, permit me in passii^ to^^ * 



connection between networks and centralized cataloging that squarely puts 



the issue into the technical service's camp. Many of us are prone to think 
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of networks as something that chiefly concerns reference and public 

service librarians. Well it just ain't sol 

Anyway, I started out for Chicago full of expectations of what I 
would hear and learn about all the marvelous technological advances 
that made networks a joy to behold. Telex and TWX invaded my dreams; 
telefacsimilie transmission, and computers loomed large in my thoughts, 
probably because so much library literature talks about automation and 
networks as if they were hut different facets of the same subject. 

For example, the opening paragraph of the section dealing with System ^ 
and networks in the Downs' report talks about "one total information 
system using computers" And so it goes; by association of ideas we 
hear "networks", and think of computers or some other electronic gadgets. 

Towards the end of the third day of concentrated lectures and 
discussions it dawned on me that my dreams and expectations of the 
Chicago Conference were not going to be realized. And this was good, 
because something better had taken their place - something much more 
basic. The dominant concern of the Conference was neither the techniques 
of network management, nor the technology that makes it .both possible and 
^ imperative. The dominant concern was people, librarians, to be exact - 
librarians wrestling not so much with the hoH profession , but 

with the ^ - trying to discover what their role is in latter half 

of the 20th century. 









vV- 



1. Downs, . Iteaources of Ca n adian Acad^tc a^id^R^^ tlbraiAeft 

Ottawa , Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada , 1967 , p . 158 . 
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Please don't misunderstand me; there was an abundance of concrete 
problems and effective solutions. The papers dealt with politics, 
finances, and cooperation between libraries of all kinds and sizes. No 
time was lost on gloomy professional introspection. But there was a 
mood of concern, a mood reflected by Dean Swanson in a personal anecdote; 
Neal Harlow was driving him to Rutgers where he was scheduled 
to present a paper. After several odd turns on clover leafs and 
highways Neal casually remarked, "You know, Don, we are going 
in the wrong direction, but it's the only way to gol" 

I suggest that much of the anxiety and apprehension concerning 
the role of the librarian in the 20th century is a product of the 
ambiguity generated by the fact that we are going in the wrong direction 

because there is no other way to go# 

For me the Chicago Conference was a sobering experience, because 
it put into clear perspective the dllennna which no thoughtful librarian can 
avoid - it is the dilemma created by the extension of librarianship from 
the world of books to the world of information. And not simply the storage 
of information, but the distribution of information. 

In an article entitled "Teenagers read anything and everything" 
in the summer issue of Index, Joan Laird puts her finger on the problem 
when she quotes the reaction of one student who was questioned about ««tting 
books from the library. "The library! Come on, man - who goes to the 
library for books. You go to find out things" . She goes on to suggest that 
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"teenagers tend to consult hardcover books, and they read i»perbacks". 

So this Is oUr problem - the shift from books to Information. And 
what are we doing about It? In the September Issue of Quill & Quire, 

Diana Mason tells us what we're doing about It? "The business-industrial 
world", she says, "needs librarians to assist It in collecting and disseminating 
Information - It has the material and we have the know howl" Unfortunately 
for Mrs. Mason the typesetter had a different vlciw of the role of librarians; 
instead of disseminating, he came up with decimating, which somehow gets 
painfully close to the truth! 

And it's this truth, the truth that librarians have been rather 
effective at decimating Information, that gave a certain edge to the Chicago 
Conference. Networks exist to move Information. Can librarians make them 
work? Mrs. Mason seems to think so. I have my doubts. A growing body of 
professional people, variously known as Systems Engineers or Documentalists , 
says we can't. And the State of New' York Is spending a large chunk of money 
to find out. 

In 1963 Alvin Weinberg tabled the rejport of the President's Science 
Advisory Committee on Science, government, and information recommending the 
establlslunent of special Information centers to serve the '.omplex needs of a 
technological society. It was, as far as U.S; librarians were concerned, a 
vote of no confidence at the highest levels 

In case you have forgotten, let me remind yoii that a special Study 
Group of the Science Secretariat Is on the verge of submitting a report 
to the Privy Council of flee that %rill probably be nothing more or less than 

1. "Canadian Librarian Association Meets in the Mountain", Quill & Quire, 
v.34^ no. 5, Sept. 1968, p. 27. 
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a Canadlanlzed version of the Weinberg report. I hope I'm wrong, 
but the mood of technocrats and politicians Is not favorably disposed 
towards libraries, public or academic. 

In an article prepared for publication in the Ontario Library Review, 
Stan Beacock concludes, "It will be most unfortunate If, as a result 
of the report of the Study Group of the. Science Secretariat, the decision 
Is made to duplicate Federally what is established, at least embryonlcally. 

In the Provinces." 

Whether or not the Federal Government can afford to w^t the birth 
and development of these "Provincial embryos" Is a question I gladly leave 
for you to answer. 

There is a great deal which could be said about the Chicago Conference. 
I could tell you about an excellent paper that sketched in graphic detail 
the political chaos in, through, and over which library networks must 
operate. The librarian of Wayne State University described eight distinct 
areas of cooperative ventures among libraries of different types, 
the conditions that made these ventures possible, and the gaps and failures 
that remain. The concerns of Public,. University, and Special Libraries 
were well presented. Perhaps the most encouraging and stimulating papers 
came from Gilbert Prentiss and John Cory of New York State. 

But all these lectures will be available In the annual publication 
of proceedings. I commend them to, you. While these papers i^ll not give 
you the atmosphere of the Conference, they will testify to the fact that 

1 

i 

some tremendously capable people had come together to wrestle with a 
crucial library problem. What a pity that only three Canadian librarians 
attended! 
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With time running out on me I return to the one. most important 
thing that I learned in Chicago; I learned ,t|mt fir at and fpremost library 
networks are made up of librarians. Not hardware, but people. Conmunica- 
tions have to be established between librarians before communications 
between libraries can be effective. It is librarians , not computers, that 
need to be programmed if there is to be a transition from the decimation 



of infonnation to the dissemination of information. 

It is librarians who must abandon their narrow institutional 
interests and loyalties in order to discover a purpose, a goal, that 
embraces the whole community. Only as we are able to rise above the petty 
rivalries that afflict our profession 

_ only as we are able to meet as librarians, not university librarians, 
not special librarians, not public librarians, not children's librarians, 
but as LIBRARIANS / 



- only then will we possess that one ingredient apart from which all 
efforts to establish library networks arc an exercise in futility. 

f 

The story is told of a wealthy southerner who was sailing his boat 
with the help of an old negro servant. As night came on he grew weary; 
turning the tiller over to his servant, and pointing out the north star by 
which he was to steer the boat, he went below, climbed into his bunk and 
fell asleep. As the hours wore on the old .negro began to dose; his head 
would nod, then he'd awake with a start, search out the north star, and bring 
the boat back oh course. Several times this happened, till at last he 
slept a little too long. When he woke up the sky was a mass of glittering 
stars. Where the north star was he had not the faintest notion. Being 
a resourceful chap he want below and roused his employer, "Wake up, boss, wake 
up," he said. "Point ae out another sur; we done passed that one by I” 
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And the moral of the story? There Is no other star available to 
the profession that falla asleep on the Job. 
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»SCOPE"ING THE FUTURE 0^ LIBRARIANSHIP IN ONTARIO 

J OHN IJILKINSON . 

Prol'essor, School of Library arid Information Science 

University of Toronto 

It is a truism. that prediction is all to«o£ten an exercise in 
futility. Even the most learned fprecast may be rendered twaddle, 
by the unforeseen modification of one basic variable. Yet there is 
in librarianship/ it seems to me^ a logic implicit in our present 
position which^ if extrapolated; allows us to suggest what our 
position should be in the future. Indeed^ it may not be too 
pessimistic to wonder whether — unless we as librarians do soon 
learn to act upon# and plan in terms of^ that implicit logic — 
the 1999 edition of Webst€|r's may not define librarianship as "a 
sub-category of information science^ in common use until the last 
quarter of the twentieth century but now obsolete." 

To be logical/ then, let us begin by recognizing that any 
social organism is only viable if it answers a recognized need. 
Libraries exist through no inherent right or cip.tural axiom. 

» ' ,'.i> •. 

• * * • 

They exist because they have in the . past formed an acceptable response 
to a social challenge . The earliest universities, for example, did 
without libraries, and the universities of the future might do 
the same if the audience they represent finds a preferable alternative. 
It is, therefore, for all types of libraries, a matter of sheer 
survival to join together in investigating-- and, if desirable, 
applying — ^possible alternatives to o\^ present level of social 

. . ■ ■ I ' 

response. Otherwise, society Itself may find an alternative which 

i , . ■ ^ 

excludes librarianship from consideration. To find anv valid 
response, however, we must objectively understand the need. 

Particularly must we be alert to potential changes in that need. 

And the only consistent method of analyzing and evaluating audience 
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needs Is through research and analysis at a level o£ sophistication 
generally beyond our present powers. 

Moreover/ our stress upon research Into the sociology and 
psychology of the need we must supply will have, to pre-empt to a 
very considerable extent our traditional pre-occupation with the 
supply per se . We have# it seems to me, placed ourselves in the 
wholly illogical position of marketing a multi-million dollar product, 
without having first determined (throu^ the library equivalent of 
a scientific market analysis) Just what the market for our product 
is. Thus, in the future librarlanship will have to, as Daniel Bergen 
has written, “abandon its historical-bibliographic emphasis for 
a base in the social sciences."^ To which base may be added a 
strong underpinning of computer science. 

The future of librarlanship in Ontario, as elsewhere, depends, 
upon our ability to research our actual and potential market; 
to develop and administer an acceptable product; and to Justify to 
society (including ourselves) the critical x>ath we have chosen to 
use from the investigated need to our researched response. Zf we 
can do all this, then the logic of our position presents us with 
an opportunity to J.egitimately fill a social need of such importance 
and urgency that librarlanship may %rell rank among the great responsive 
disciplines of the future. To start at all, however, we must find 
a framework for our analysis of the future needs %dilch we will meet. 

As an example of what I mean, let me now apply Pierre De Serres* 

' scope 'ing technique as he developed it in the July issue of the 
ZPLO Newsletter. 



^ Daniel Bcirgen, **Ztibrarlans and the bipolArisation of the 
academic enterprise** • p. 479. 
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To 'scope' a process is simply to examine .it in terms of its 
five basic components-- setting^ content/ objectives/ program/ and 
evaluation. To 'scope' the future of librarianship in OnIsriO/ 
therefore/ we must forecast the probable evolution of these components 
. as they apply to the interaction of the three elements of the 
library process— the user/ the material/ and the service. 1 cannot 
do it/ of course/ nor perhaps can any single librarian; but librarian- 
ship as a whole/ if it is to survive as a profession/ c^ and must 
apply thlS/ or some alternative technique/ to the logical implications 
I have postulated. Driven/ then/ by the challenge o£ this panel 
(and by the belief that one way to get action is to incur reaction)/ 

I will for the next fifteen minutes suggest a very tentative/ and 
very Inadequate example of the ' scope 'ing approach. 

With respect to setting— and by 'setting' I mean 'background 

or surroundings ' —the future of Ontario librarianship will hopefully 

• * 
change in degree but not in kind during pur lifetime. I do not 

myself envisage/ for example/ any radical change in the geographic 

area of our Province. Nor/ barring such variables as nuclear 

annihilation or a major depression/ do I expect the economic or 

• • 

political settings to ad.ter their basic /latiire. I suspect/ however/ 
that government intervention in all phases of our lives will increase. 
The educational setting will be modified by a continuation of the 
trend towards a better educated 'common man'. This 'man' will 
demand more of his information services/ and will procure an 
Increasing amount o^ that information from centres other than 
libraries. However/ the library in the educational setting will 
remain the basic repo:«itory of primary data upon which other 
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information systems will draw. Indeed^ the need to further the 
democratic library's traditional role of permitting access to all 
points of view will increase as the trend towards automated preselection 
of data increases. For let, us never forget^ however we may predict 
our future/ that it is and must remain the basic mission and faith 
of librarianship in a democratic society to provide the free access 
to uncensored knowledge without which democracy cannot survive. If 
such a mission sounds naively ideal! Stic / let us also remember that 
idealism/ truly held/ has always beeii a hallmark and a rallying point 
for professionalism in a pragmatic world. In this respect/ then^ 
our future must not be allowed to change. 

However/ although in some respects I do not see any radical change 
in our setting/ and although I do cling tc at least one of our basic 
and traditional functions/ I do predict/ In turning to the content 
of llbrarlanshlp/ that the relationship between the user/ the material/ 
and the service will undergo Important modifications. Again/ I 
am In part conservative. I believe/ for example/ that sources .of 
Information will remain essentially print oriented (after all/ 
microform — which many In the 1940 *s thoughtwould replace the book — 
now appears to have settled down as a. useful adjunct). Furthermore/ 

I do not believe that the proportion of regular library users In the 
population will necessarily Increase significantly. On the other 
hand/ I venture to predict that those who do use the library will 
more and more e3q>ect what we now refer to as 'liberal' reference 
service/ and that peripheral sources of Information-— both automated 
and manual-— will multiply very rapidly to Increase the effective 
depth of such service. In other wordS/ there will be/ In the fut\ire 
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of librarianship in Ontario, a very significant change in the 

f 

relationship between the user and the material; and the corresponding 
change in our library service must involve highly sophisticated 
socio-psychological research and computer analysis, as well as a 
level of bibliographic investigation much deeper than that in whxh 
we now engage, 

% 

If follows, if I am predicting reasonably accurately thus far, 

that the oblectives of Ontario librarianship will also \indergo sharp 

modification in the next few decades. Indeed, some would argue that 

the operative word here should not be' 'modification' but 'formulation' 

In truth, it is difficult at times to determine what our present 

objectives are, Admitteidly we have our "do's and don't for 

librarians" as set forth for the IPLO six year ago; but few of us 

seem aware of them, and the philosophy we ^ subscribe to seems at 

times to amount to little more than an endoresement of virtue, 

• • 

As Neal Harlow told us over a decade ago (and his warning is still 
applicable), "• • , we have generated no distinctive hypothesis 
concerning oxirselves and our mission, established no theoretical base, 
no prototype upon which to pattern educatioi\;and practice. We have 
been content to do w^at comes naturally." But opportunism 
can not substitute for objectives. "Doing What comes naturally" 
will not do instead of user analysis, marXet research;* and 
feasibility studies. We must and, I believe will, develop generally 
acceptable objectives in three distinct areas of our field:- the 
input area (which encompasses the general functions of selection 
and acquisition) ; the storage area (which includes the organization 
function) ; and the output area (which includes all public services) , 

O .. Ir 43 

2 Harlow, "The education problem". 
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With respect to input s we will develop objectives which must 
include full co-operation not only between libraries of a given 
but also between different types of libraries. Such objectives 
must satisfy not isolated individual or institutional egos but the 
integrated total of social demand; and, insofar as we have thus far 
failed to generate a theoretical base for our profession, it may be 
in part because we have failed to recognize a claim higher than 
that of the institution we serve. Too few of us have had the time 
or the inclination to view our input role in its broadest sense. 

With respect to storage . I predict that we will formulate 
objectives to meet the stringent requirements of information 
retrieval from the documents which will continue to be our main 
storage component. The cost and expertise involved in such 'in-depth' 

t 

retrieval will force us to both share and standardize o\ir storage 
resources. Our objectives will reflect this necessity for. a 
shared response, qjain not only within a type of library but between 
types of libraries. 

• i 

With respect to output . our objectives will grow out of an 
identification of the valid needs of ouraoeiety; and out of a 
determination to meet those needs regardless of cost^ simply because 
we believe and can show that the needs are valid and must be met. 

Here, I am convinced, we must develop an ethical and emotional creed 
similar to that embodied in the Hippocratic oath, we must seek 
the social validity of our output in the basic need of a democratic 
society for an active and untrammeled system of total information 

t 

dissemination. It is perhaps pertinent to my predictions in this 
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area to note that .discussion in some quarters of library education 
appears already to be centering less upon the teaching of the 
traditional 'type, of library' approach, and more u^bh the 
•type of reader' orientation. Every type of library has its 'research' 
oriented user, its casual or recreational user, and its non-user 
(who might find library seryices useful .if he did use thop> or whose 
needs simply are not being, met by present services) . I suggest 
that our output objectives in the future will concern themselves more 
with these categories than with such divisive and essentially 
unrealistic, delineations as ' school children ' , ^university students • , 
or 'the general public*. 

With respect to the future programs for librarianship in Ontario, 
the modifications already predicted in the setting, cont^ent, and 
objectives of our profession lead inexorably to even greater 
changes. A 'program' is a systematic series of steps to a pre- 
defined objective, and. these stops will have to be taken in concert 
by many libraries of different types. Moreover, in a total systems 
approach which concerns itself primarily with the broad problems 
of social need and only secondarily with, details of local administratiye 
feasibility, it will become increasingly difficult to ’separate internal 
and external programs. Thus considerations of regional input-output 
programs will provide the matrix for all individual library programs 
in the region* The, distinctive paraiTdtfers of the two types of 
programs will become increasingly difficult to disentangle.^ The 
day of the individual libreury ' s dcanination of an isolated sub-region 
is already passing, albeit not ; >^,thout tra\miatic shocks to the 
individual library and the individual chief librarian. It is no 
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longer possible to regard a librarian as having responsibility only 
to his own library. Conversely, every librarian in a region, such 
as Ontario, should have, and hopefully will eventually have the 
acknowledged right to interest himself in the acquisition and 
• dissemination of all relevant information resources of the region. 

It is not so much that the advent of automation will require broad 
systems approaches for optimum efficiency (though the computer's 
coils cannot be disregarded) ; but it is rather that modifications 
in our setting, and changes in the content and objectives of 
libraricuiship, will require co-ordinated and co-operative responses. 

The day of petty autocrat is drawing to a close, and our future 
problem in this area will be to. prevent similar autocratic 
tendencies from developing at the regional or national systems level. 

will, therefore, be predictable changes in the future of 
all four 'scope' elements thus far discussed— setting, content, 
objectives, and program. It is not, however, until we turn to the 
fifth and final elemed>— that of evaluation— —that we find, I think, 
the most personal and difficult changes of all. The program- 
progressing within its sotting towards its input, storage and output 

• I 

objectives, and utilizing its content— must be subjected to constant 
evaluation lest the critical path be lost or avoided* But 
'evaluation* in this context involves much more than mere description. 

It involves normative axirveys and research. Thus the evaluation of 
any program depends upon the systematic -observation and recording of 
relevant data within stated parameters. It involves the scientific 
analysis of that data. And it leads to the knowledgeable implemantation 
of decisions resulting from the findings— with all the necessary 
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judgement and initiative in decision-maXing that such implementation 
implies. Moreover/ because the constant evaluation of many major 
programs will necessitate the constant involvement of most if not 
all of the qualified personnel on the library's staff/ it seeir.s to 
me that the very nature of librarianship will have to change;. 2Qo 
longer will we/ as professional S/ be able to afford the restful 
luxury of carrying out set routines. Our new role will become 
increasingly that of researcher and decision-maker or manager. 

Much that has previously pre-occupied our attention will have to 
be delegated to such supportive staff as library technicians and 
clericals. Much that we now regard as bib! i graphically respectable 
will have to be shared with/ even turned over to, subject specialists 
untrained in — and perhaps uninterested in — the administrative facets 
of librarianship. The librarian as such will become/ I predict, 
largely a blend of researcher and administrator— though his research 
^ill still/ of cotirse/ be based upon the relationship between 'books 
and people'; and his administration is to be interpreted in its 
wiv^^st sense as any supervisory activity. 

This then is the future and the challenge of librarianship in 
Ontario. Coupled with the implicit logic of our position as a 
social response and our consequent need for socio— psychological 
research to validate that response# the implications of such a 
future involve the reshaping of librarianship as we know it. The 
loyalty of toroonrow's librarian will be primarily to his research 
field rather than to his administrative superiors; his rewards will 
derive from his approximation to the goals of his discipline and from 
the approbation of his peers rather than from management approval; 
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and his outlook will be that of the total profession rather than 
of any institutional segment of it. In this respect librarians 
in every type of library, as well as members of library school 
faculties, will approximate more closely to the academic outlook which 
remains the truest measure of any first class educator. Such an 
outlook or ethos, transferred to llbrarlanshlp, will have direct 
implications for inter-library relations, systems development, 
professional associations, and Internal management. 

It no longer seems feasible to me to postulate the development 
of completely non-hlerarchical, problem-oriented task forces as the 
basis of future libraries; but it .still appears probable that present 
trends towards decentralized, esqpertlse-oriented management will 
continue and accelerate. Such management will be, hy Its very 
nature less autocratic, less rigid, and less lonely than its arbitrary, 
power- -based counterpart, The librarian of the future will have to 
develop aptitudes for problem-solving and persuasive leadership to 
a much greater e^^ent than in the past. If, In order to do so, he 
has to relinquish some of his technical and even bibliographic 
competence the price may not be too high to pay for a meaningful 
professional response to a changing need which we are In danger of 
completely ignoring. Needless to say, the response will not be 
easy. None of the forecasts which I have made this morning will be 
realized without soul-searching and further education on the part of 
many of us. However, and let this be my final forecast for today, 

I predict that our profession will meet the challenge of the future; • 
that we will analyze and fulfill our heritage; and that we lirill 
givu to llbrarlanshlp In Ontario a time social validity,,,,, a 

true research base,,,, and a true democratic scope, 
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